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vague stipulations of Article II by listing the eventual changes in the territorial status quo agreed upon by the three governments. Austria was conceded the right to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina "whenever she may deem the time opportune/' as well as the sanjak of Novibazar, the latter provision being the confirmation of a secret understanding reached by Austria and Russia during the Congress of Berlin (July 18, 1878, N.S.). The three Powers were also agreed not to oppose the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia "if the issue was raised by the force of circumstances."
From the Russian point of view the virtue of the treaty of June 18 consisted in the guarantee of the closure of the Straits, which minimized the danger of the reappearance of the British fleet in the Black Sea. In exchange for the obligation to enforce the closure of the Straits, Russia promised Germany benevolent neutrality in case of a Franco-German war, sanctioned the consummation of Austrian ambitions in the Balkans, and undertook to respect the status quo (subject to the reservations mentioned above), that is, she renounced her freedom of action in the Balkan peninsula. The nationalistic and panslav program of the late 1870'$ was to be held in abeyance at least during the lifetime of the treaty, which was to run for three years. Thus under the guise of a return to the tradition of the Holy Alliance, an argument that appealed to the conservative instincts of Alexander III, an essentially new diplomatic situation was brought into being,
The renewal of the alliance was a personal triumph for Giers because the tsar, while well disposed towards Germany, had little liking for Austria, and adhered to the view that Constantinople should eventually belong to Russia. **We shall never get together with the Aus-trians, and no agreement with them is possible," Alexander wrote despondently in the margin of a memorandum, of May 9, 1881, from his foreign minister. Commenting on a statement by Saburov (April 25,1881) that the proposed alliance with Austria and Germany might eventually lead to the Russian occupation of the Straits, Giers observed that the suggestion struck him as far-fetched. 'This may be trae today/7 Alexander wrote in the margin, "but in due course of time it [the occupation of the Straits] will be necessary." The tsar, Aeiefoi^ was not unreservedly won over to the polky inaugurated by GiefS, a polky which, moreover, was under attack from several influential quartets.
Although the treaty of alliance remained a closely guarded secret,